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A. COMMENT 


Note on the Report of the Parliamentary Delegation to Kenya 


This Report cannot be dismissed as the views of a group of trippers. It is 
unanimous and confirms much of what the Africa Bureau has said about the Kenya 
crisis. Action mst follow some of its frank recommendations and undoubtedly 
MR. LYTTELTON will not file the Report away and be allowed to forget it. 


I can only refer to a few of the principal points in it: - 


(a) The influence of Mau Mau has not declined and Africans leadership is required 
to cope with the danger. 


(b) There are disturbing signs of bribery and corruption in the Police Force, and 
brutality and malpractices by the Police have occurred on a scale which constitutes 
a threat to public confidence in the forces of law and order. The Police should 
be reorganised and stern discipline applied. 


(c) The Delegation oppose any abrogation in Kenya of the basis principles of 
British justice and in its administration the highest standards should prevail. 


(d) The energies and thoughts of all races mst be brought into the service of the 
community as a whole; representatives of all races should assume responsibility 
with portfolios in the Governor’s Executive Council; responsible political leader- 
ship for Africans by Africans should be encouraged. 


(e) The colour bar should be destroyed both in spirit and letter. With it there 
can be no prospect of developing a harmonious mlti-racial society. 


(f) There should be a declaration that the objective is a mlti-racial society in 
which the rights of all men are safeguarded and there will not be domination of one 
race by another or of the whole country by one race. 


(g) Important agrarian reforms are necessary, and a policy to modify over 
population in the African lands. A more flexible land policy is called for, 
designed to encourage, under suitable safeguards, the utilisation of undeveloped 
areas by competent farmers of whatever race. (The Delegation point out that 
alongside the African landhunger there are, in the European areas, under-developed 


areas. ) 


(h) Encouragement should be given to legitimate trade union activities; the 
standards of living raised, and there should be an early revision of the minimum 
wage structure with proper machinery for reviewing conditions in agriculture and 
industry. 


The Report is a balanced statement even if a number of imporcant problems are 
not commented on. There is much more in it than is indicated above - education, 
social security, African villages, the squatter problem, drift to towns and over- 
crowding, etc. It is a cheap pamphlet at 4d. 


A. CREECH JONES 











B. EAST AFRICA 





i. Uganda 


«Nenad aaa 


A new phase in the Uganda crisis, precipitated by the withdrawal of recognition 
and subsequent banishment of the KABAKA OF BUGANDA (Africa Bureau Information Digests 
Nos. 12 & 13), will open in Uganda when an independent expert, SIR WILLIAM KEITH 
HANCOCK, arrives there to discuss constitutional and other problems with Uganda’s 
leaders. The decision to send out an independent expert was taken by the British 
Government, on the advice of the Governor of Uganda, SIR ANDREW COHEN, who had been 
recalled to London for consultations as a result of an intensive two month campaign 
er by an official BUGANDA DELEGATION in Britain, and by Baganda leaders at 

ome . 


The Buganda Delegation before leaving London for Uganda, emphasised that whether 
or not they agreed to work on new constitutional changes, these could not compensate 
for the Kabaka whose return was universally demanded in Uganda notwithstanding the 
Government’s continued refusal to reconsider its decision to make his banishment final. 


There follows a review of the two months’ activity in Britain and Uganda. A 
clear version of the background to the crisis was given in The Observer (February 21, 
1954) in an article by COLIN LEGUM: “An incipient crisis that has smouldered for 
several years in Buganda - the political and economic heart of the Protectorate - 
erupted suddenly last July. The immediate cause was a speech made by MR. LYTTELTON, 
which was interpreted by Africans as threatening them with an East African federation 
to which they are bitterly opposed. 


“The KABAKA was abroad at the time. He returned to find his Kingdom in a state 
of political uproar. Demands quickly went far beyond the immediate question of 
federation and embraced such issues as self-government for Buganda 


“As the constitutional spokesman of his people, the Kabaka opened negotiations 
with the Governor on the issues first raised by his Ministers and subsequently 
endorsed by the Lukiko, the Buganda Parliament. Having flown to London and obtained 
a satisfactory assurance from Mr. Lyttelton about federation, SIR ANDREW COHEN pre- 
pared a Government statement turning down the demands of the Lukiko. including that of 
self-government 


“He asked that the Kabaka should accept the Government’s reply, and that he 
should carry out his earlier promise, since retracted at the instigation of the 
Lukiko, to nominate Baganda members to the new Legislative Council. This meant that 
the Kabaka would have to repudiate his own views and those of his Ministers. He 
would have to appear before his Lukiko, presenting the views of the Government. as his 
own. He refused to do this. 


“Sir Andrew Cohen, having first tried to persuade him, resorted to his rights 
under the 1900 Uganda Agreement, which obliges the Kabaka to speak for the Government 
if called upon to do so. 


“For more than 50 years successive Kabakas had always obeyed the rule and hither- 
to the present Kabaka had been as pliant as his predecessors. But on this occasion 
he refused pointblank. He must have known the risks he was taking yet he chose to 
engage in an unequal contest - the Kabaka, a young man inclined to passivity and 
timidity, taking his stand against the Governor, widely renowned for his remarkable 
powers of persuasion and leadership. 


“Yet, throughout six long interviews, Sir Andrew failed to bend the will of the 
normally suppliant Kabaka to his own. Something remarkable mst have happened either 
to the Kabaka as a person or to the situation in which he found himself to explain 
this revolt. Many explanations for this are offered. 





“The most favoured official explanation is the incredible-sounding suggestion that 
the Kabaka desired to be banished in order to rid himself of his domestic frustrations. 


“The explanation offered by the Kabaka is that he was confronted with the alter- 
native of being deposed either by the Governor or by his own people who, he claims, had 


reached the point where they were no longer prepared to tolerate a ‘Governor’s stooge’ 
as their Kabaka. 


“The dilemma in which the Kabaka found himself was described by the well-known 
African expert, MISS MARGERY PERHAM, in a letter to The Times in which she said the 
Kabaka was ‘suspended bewilderingly between the old absolutism and the new status of 
constitutional ruler with a rapidly awakening representative assembly.’ 


“For in all the years while Buganda was moving towards a democracy, the position 
of the Kabaka had remained where it was fixed in 1900. The result was that when the 
Governor and the Kabaka were caught up in the political crisis of 1953 there was little 
room for manoeuvre. Since neither party was prepared to give waythe Governor, enjoy- 
ing the greater power, won the day..... 


“There is reason to believe that Sir Andrew Cohen was as surprised to find that 
his threat to depose the Kabaka failed to produce the result he desired, as the Kabaka 
was to find that the Governor really meant what he said.” 


The Africa Bureau Statement on Uganda 


The Executive Committee of the Africa Bureay issued the following statement on 
the crisis in Uganda shortly before the Government announced its new policy: - 


The present situation in Uganda gives increasing cause for concern. Clearly if 
conditions of stability and trust are to prevail there something other than negative 


action is required to promote co-operation between the Baganda and the Uganda Govern- 
ment. 


The British Government, in its White Paper, and the Baganda, through their state- 
ments replying to it, have both described the course of events resulting from the 
withdrawal of recognition from the Kabaka and his subsequent banishment. One mst 
accept that both sides have honestly described the situation as it appears to them. 
Insofar as there are important discrepancies in the different versions one need not 
assume that either. side is necessarily distorting the truth. The discrepancies are 
probably due to the different ways in which the two sides have viewed the events. 


That being so it is not very rewarding to try and establish an objective account 
since both sides are, by the very nature of the dispute, giving subjective versions. 
It is likely to be more helpful, therefore, to establish the main points at issue that 
emerge from the case presented by both sides in order to determine what action might 
be taken to reconcile the contradictory interests that appear to exist. For, so long 
as there is a contradiction of interests between the Buganda Government and the Uganda 
Government, there can be no hope of achieving a settlement based on agreement. 


There seems to be little disagreement on the following facts: - 


1. The Baganda are, and for a long time have been, deeply concerned about the 
suggestions for an East African federation. 


2. The Baganda have always viewed with suspicion every effort made to strengthen the 
power of the Central Government. Or, stated in another way, the Baganda have been 
suspicious of any action that might result in weakening their control over their om 
lives. This is reflected by their deep concern to preserve customs and 
social forms: their mistrust of constitutional reforms for the Legislative Council 
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and the East African High Commission: their uneasiness over economic development, 


especially in those fields where Asians and Europeans appear to be obtaining a dominant 
position. 


3. The position of the Kabaka, as established by the 1900 Agreement, has become 
increasingly invidious. Having become in recent times an increasingly constitutional 
ruler, he is primarily responsible to his own people as their spokesman, and yet is 
obliged, in any conflict of opinion between the Uganda Government and the Buganda 
Government, to act as a spokesman for the former. This situation has become the more 
difficult under the pressures of growing conflicts due to political, economic and 
social awareness among the Baganda and the greater sense of leadership shown by the 
Uganda Government. This has resulted in emphasising the weakness in the constitu- 
tional relationship of the Kabaka to his own people and to the Uganda Government. 


4. The fear of political domination by non-Africans has been growing steadily, due 
partly to developments in other parts of Africa, and partly to changes in Uganda. For 
example, the rapid rise in the non-African population since the war has caused much 
anxiety. This anxiety has shown itself in many ways, notably the concern expressed 
about East African federation, about the large representation enjoyed by non-Africans 
in the Legislative Council, and about the speed of industrialisation. 


These feelings have made more insistent a demand that the Government should 


guarantee that Uganda will develop as an African state, and that there will be no East 
African federation without consent. 


5. The active co-operation of the Baganda is essential to the unity of Uganda. But 
a clear difference of opinion has recently manifested itself in regard to the best way 
of maintaining such unity. The Uganda Government favours a central unitary state 
while the Buganda Government favours a federal united state. On occasion the Baganda 
may have given the impression that they are more concerned about their own welfare than 
that of the country as a whole. The explanation for these tendencies is to be found 
in the history of the Baganda’s rélations with the other Tribes and in recent develop- 
ments affecting relations between the Baganda and the Uganda Government. 


These issues are, in our opinion, the most important that havé emerged in the 
present controversy in Uganda. It is valuable that they have been so clearly 
crystallised because this offers an opportunity to reconsider the purpose and direction 
of British rule in Uganda and also of Baganda politics. 


If this analysis is correct then it is clearly time now to seek a settlement of 
the fundamental issues that divide the Uganda Government and the Baganda people. 


The following suggestions might usefully be explored: - 


A. Agreement by all the parties concerned to consider whether the time has not come 
for a re-examination of the 1894 and 1900 Treaty Agreements in the light of social, 
economic and political developments in the past 50 years. 


B. Provided all parties are agreed, the appointment of a Royal Commission or a body 
fully representative of all points of view, to investigate the present needs of 
the people of Uganda with a view to providing a factual compendium which might 
serve as a basis for subsequent round table negotiations to establish a new Treaty 
Agreement between the four Treaty States in Uganda and the British Government. 

The revision of Treaties, inter alia, to provide for the incorporation of the 
undertaking that Uganda is to deve lop aS an African State, defining precisely what 
1s meant by this, and entrenching the guarantee that no form of wider federation 
will be undertaken without coisultation with, and consent of, the people concerned. 


C. Consideration of the best way to safeguard the unity of Uganda as a single state 
which will seaport the distinctive cultures while developing a conscious responsi- 
bility to the state as a whole. 
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D. Consideration of further reforms for local government within the regions in order 
to achieve greater opportunities for representative government. This is directly 
linked to a reconsideration of the position of the Kabaka of Buganda and of the 
other African rulers in order to determine whether the time has not come when the 
four rulers should rank as constitutional monarchs rather than as rulers exercis- 


ing sovereign as well as political functions and having dual responsibilities, as 
at present. 


E. In view of the great progress that has been made in the economic development of 
Uganda, and the vigorous programme of educational and local government development 
which growing prosperity has made financially possible under a devoted Governor, 
it would be regrettable if these sound foundations were to be undermined because 
of suspicions. Consideration should therefore be given to the most effective 
manner whereby African participation might be ensured in policies for industrial 
and economic expansion in order to overcome suspicion and resistance to develop- 
ment in these fields. Economic development should be felt to be in the interests 
of Africans and not be regarded with suspicion as likely to react detrimentally to 
their interests. This change of attitude can only be promoted if the general 
concern felt by Africans is appreciated ~ a concern heightened by the inferior 


social and political position of Africans in the most economically developed parts 
of Africa. 


We realise that with so many conflicting interests there is likely to be a measure 
of resistance to an immediate reconsideration of the position of H.H. the Kabaka. We 
believe that the best hope of serving the interests of everybody concerned lies in 
widening the scope of enquiry into the present difficulties rather than restricting it 
only to a consideration of the plight of Buganda’s Kabakaship. We urge this wider 
approach to Uganda’s affairs which have become a matter of grave concern due, among 
other considerations. to the virtual boycott of the Legislative Council by the Baganda: 
the breach of amicable relations between the Buganda Government and the Uganda Govern- 
ment: and the general feelings of insecurity caused by recent events 


Buganda Delegation in Britain 


Members of the Buganda delegation who came to Britain at the request of their 
Parliament, to press for the restoration of their Kabaka, have discussed the case with 
many individual Members of both House of Parliament, with Church leaders, with repre- 
sentatives of Missionary Societies, and organisations interested in African affairs, 
with special representatives of the press, and others. During their stay the Africa 
Bureau gave them assistance, both in their work, and in making arrangements for their 
programme. Members of the delegation visited Scotland, Bristol, Bath Manchester, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Sheffield and Oxford. 


Newspapers that printed the speeches of the delegates, and newspaper editorials 
were almost unanimous in paying tribute to the moderation and dignity of the delega- 
tion and of the Baganda people as a whole. For instance, The Western Daily Press and 
Bristol Mirror (February 10, 1954) reported MR. A.K. SEMPA’s speech at one of his 
meetings, and said: “Mr. Sempa’s dominant theme was one of regret, and even when he 
spoke of a possible loss of friendship it did not sound like a threat.” and the London 
Times, in a special article on the crisis, said: “There is widespread admiration for 
the steadiness of the Baganda in their shock and sorrow, and the fact that there have 
been no disturbances and no bloodshed is of immense importance.” (February 16, 1954.) 


Reports from Buganda 
February 8 and 9 were observed as days of mourning 1n Buganda, and in St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields in London, the KABAKA and members of the Buganda delegation attended a 
service at which special prayers were said. The Manchester Guardian (February 10, 
1954) reported that thousands of Baganda came into the district (of Kampala) from 
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neighbouring villages to watch the ceremony of mourning at the burial place of the 
Kabaka’s forefathers. ‘Commercial life in the African suburb of Kampala was at a 
standstill.” The Irish Press (February 10, 1954) described the ceremonies and said 
that the NABAGEREKA (the Kabaka’s wife) attended Mass at the Catholic Cathedral and 
many Africans attended a special service at the Protestant Cathedral. 


Disappointed in the inadequate accounts in the British press about the days of 
mourning, the BUGANDA DELEGATION compiled a description from the letters they had 
received from friends in Buganda. Services were held in Anglican and Roman Catholic 
churches and in mosques, and people wore traditional signs of mourning ~ bark cloth 
clothes, ties or head bands, ~ and women wore their hair specially long and people 
went without shoes. “The central figure in the churches in Kampala was the 
NABAGEREKA, to whom national homage was given before and after the services..... One 
onlooker describes the scene after one of the services: ‘The crowd sent a message 
to request Nabagereka to see them which she did. It was a solemn moment as every- 
one went down on their knees to greet her. You could fee] that they were fulfi] ling 
something they had been missing, and that her presence there to them personified the 
Kabaka and was a symbol of the safety of their Kabaka’s throne. AJ1 throughout the 


day this was the attitude they displayed..... The Nabagereka greeted with a smile all 
her subjects..... An invisible bond bound her from that moment to her people, and 
stretched out and encircled MUTESA in England.’ The formula of greeting on those 


days was ‘Mutesa II wil] return. Long live Buganda.’’ 


Nearly two hundred Baganda women, dressed in mourning, went to the BISHOP OF 
UGANDA recently, and asked hom to go with a deputation to the Governor to present 
their views about the banishment of the Kabaka. The Bishop agreed to this request 
if the Governor consented to receive them. (The Church Times, February 12, 1954). 


The Roman Catholic ARCHBISHOP, issued a pastoral letter which was read in all the 
Catholic churches of the Rubaga archdiocese on February 21. ARCHBISHOP CABANA said 
there was nothing in the doctrine of the Church to prevent Baganda Catholics from doing 
whatever they can for their Kabaka so long as they follow the proper channels, keeping 
to truth, justice, and charity. (There are 600,000 Catholics in Buganda - the largest 
religious group among the Baganda. ) 


The Archbishop congratulated the people on their good behaviour at the time of the 
deportation. of the Kabaka and asked them to continue in the same way. He said “Nobody 
will blame you if -you ask for Masses to be said for him,” and went on to reveal that 
Masses are in fact already being said for this purpose in the Catholic churches of 
Buganda at the request of the Baganda Catholics. 


Court Action to Test the Legality of the Withdrawal 
of Recognition from the Kabaka 


An action has been started in the High Court of Uganda to test the legality of 
the Government’s withdrawal of recognition from the KABAKA as native ruler of Buganda 
and its appointing regents to exercise his powers. The Daily Telegruph (February 20, 
1954) reported that MR. KENNETH DIPLOCK Q.C_, the Recorder of Oxford, and MR. DINGLE 
Foor, had been invited to appear for various chiefs of the Baganda, and said: “The 
choice of counse] for legal rather than political qualifications is evidence of the 
moderation of the Buganda delegation”..... 


Editorial Comment on the Buganda Crisis 


The Manchester Guardian (February 18, 1954), describing the statement issued by 
the Africa Bureau Committee (see pape 3) ‘as “ lucid and temperate” advocated sending a 
“broadly representative body” to Ueenda: “with time to think out calmly questions 
which have sometimes been taken for granted or answered hastily without a full grasp 
of their implications.” The editorial points ‘out that “the component parts of a 
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federation (of the Uganda Protectorate) would be small, no doubt too small to be ideal 
administrative units: but no smaller than some of the units which will retain their 
identity in the West Indian Federation. Strong central rule is not always the shortest 
way to progress; we have just seen Nigeria receding from an experiment in collaboration 
a little too tightly drawn towards a looser system in which, it is hoped, units of 
different character will chafe less upon each other. Nor is it a conclusive reply to 
say that the units of which a Uganda federation might be formed are not equally solid, 
and that some at least are stil] far from self-administration. One can have a federa- 
tion which includes both more or less autonomous units and federal territory.” 


The Observer (February 21, 1954) pointed out that the KABAKA and the BAGANDA 
DELEGATION had offered to accept al] the Governor’s origina] demands once they had been 
assured that a federation with Kenya would not be imposed on them, and that Uganda 
would be developed as ‘an African state’. “But the door to negotiation has been shut 
in their face. With schoolmasterly absolutism it has been intimated that the GOVERNOR 
will not allow the offending individual to return to Uganda, ever. The Government may 
seek to justify this by claiming that the Kabaka has shown himself ‘unreliable’ and 
alleging that his defiance of the Governor’s will was a personal decision. But this 
is hard to prove, because his refusal to accede to the Governor’s wishes was on the 
direct instructions of his native Parliament, the Lukiko.” 


The editorial continues Further evidence of weakness in the Government’s case 
for the permanent banishment of this young African prince is provided by the astonish- 
ing ‘smear’ campaign that has been officially but secretively launched against him.... 
Officials of the Colonial Office have lobbied M.P.s with wild allegations that would 
be plainly actionable were the defamed individual a private person free to defend 
himself; he is in fact a public figure unable to take such action..... Meanwhile, 
this man (who was but recently described by Mr. Lyttelton in a speech that deeply 
moved the House as a friend of his and of his son’s) has simultaneously been the 
victim of another kind of denigration. The Socialist friends of Sir Andrew Cohen, 
and some of his friends in the Press, have authoritatively put it about that the 


Kabaka is a mere nobody, the effete holder of an archaic title, and mich too rich as 
well.” 


The editorial estimates that the effect of this lobbying will be that the 
question of reforms needed in Uganda, and the question of the Kabaka’s return, will 
be successfully treated as separate and unrelated, in Westminster. “But what will 
happen in Uganda? It has become perfectly evident (if little reported) that the 
whole Baganda people, with traditionalists and progressive Congress leaders standing 
united, are as offended by the treatment of the Kabaka as we would have been had 
Edward VIII been deposed by an arbitrary decision taken in Washington or Geneva for 
vague reasons we did not believe.” An honourable settlement is urged, and it is 
pointed out that “If SIR ANDREW COHEN will only accept the offered surrender of the 
Kabaka on all disputed points, he will put himself in an impregnable position, and 
greatly enhance his own stature If he refuses, he will be inviting troubles. 
Fundamentally the issue is a very simple one. The underlying cause of the whole 
crisis is the familiar one — loss of confidence in us on the part of the Africans. 
This can be regained only by giving proof of good will, reliability and justice. 

If the Kabaka is not allowed to return, despite his knowr-willingness to submit, a 
gross injustice will have been committed No reforms‘!will efface this fact, and 
we shal] have one more Ireland on our ; 


The Birmingham Gazette (February 23, 1954) described the KABAKA’s refusal to 
carry out Government policy in Buganda as being “strictly in accordance with the 
wishes of the Lukiko... and followed an indiscreet statement” by Mr. Lyttelton 
arousing fears that a federation of East Africa was planned. They point to the 
deeper causes for “the concern and distrust that exist in Buganda,” and describe 
the “absurd clash of loyalties” imposed by the 1900 Agreement which was made when 
administration in Buganda was necessarily autocratic, in contrast to the present 
progress of the country towards a democratic form of government. 





The Yorkshire Observer (February 23, 1954) remarks that “It seems likely that if 


the KABAKA were now permitted to return to his throne, confidence could be re-established. 


We would like MR. LYTTELTON today to invite the Kabaka to resume his duties. There 
could be any face-saving forma that might be felt necessary, but a concession by 
Britain now would be better than years of hostility by the native people.” 


Statements by the British Government and the Governor 


On 23 February 1954, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON, 
made a statement on the future of Uganda to the House of Commons. He said: “The long- 
term aim of Her Majesty’s Government is to build the Protectorate into a self-governing 
State. In working towards this we shall ensure that Africans play a constantly increas- 
ing part in the political institutions of the country, in the Civil Service and in 
economic development. When self-government is achieved the government of the country 
will be mainly in the hands of Africans. 


“The advancement of Africans, and the economic development on which that advance- 
ment depends cannot take place without the help of the other races. When the time for 
self-government eventually comes Her Majesty’s Government will wish to be satisfied that 
the rights of the minority commmities resident in Uganda are properly safeguarded in the 


constitution, but this will not detract from the primarily African character of the 
country.” 


MR. LYTTELTON described the fears of Africans that economic development would 
“bring in large numbers of permanent immigrants” as “groundless” . Outside capital 
and technical skill were essential for the expansion of mining and industry, but “there 
will be safeguards to ensure that the future interests of the Africans are not pre- 
judiced. There will be strict control of immigration and of the alienation of land, 
and the Uganda Government and industry itself will train Africans for higher itions, 
= proper conditions of labour. No industrial colour bar will be nel in 

a. ” 


Emphasising the need for Uganda to be a united country if it was to be strong 
enough and prosperous enough to meet the growing needs of the people, MR. LYTTELTON 
said: “There are, however, constitutional questions relating to Buganda - in parti- 
cular the future relations between the Kabakaship, the Ministers and the Great Lukiko 
and the Legislative Council - which mst be looked at now so that we can decide on 
what lines it is best for these relationships to develop. The Baganda themselves 
should clearly take a leading part in working out these problems. To help in this, 
the Governor and I have agreed that an independent expert should be invited to go out 
to Uganda. He will consult with representatives of the Baganda and with the 
Protectorate Government to help reach agreed recommendations for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider.” The expert would also be available to talk over with the rulers 
of BUNYORO,: TORO and ANKOLE,: their future relationships with their councils, if they 
so wished. 


SIR RICHARD: ACLAND asked whether the matter of the return of the Kabaka might not 
be reconsidered. The COLONIAL SECRETARY replied that the matter was now “closed as 
far as Her Majesty’s Government is concerned.” 


The Governor of Uganda, SIR ANDREW COHEN, held a press conference after the 
Government’s statement was made, in the course of which he expressed the hope that the 
Buganda reforms might be implemented by the end of 1954. He felt the crisis could be 
put to good use if the opportunity were taken to solve the outstanding problems, among 
them constitutional worries. He said that certain feudal aspects in African life made 
aspiration to a constitutional monarchy difficult, but a bedy of opinion in Uganda 
wanted it, and it would therefore be considered. The Times (February 24, 1954) 
reported the Governor as saying that the natural fears of the Africans in the face of 
industrialization were being allayed by a strict application of the immigration laws, 
by close control over the alienation of land, and by strong assurances that an indus- 
trial colour bar would never be allowed. 
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The Irish Press (February 1954) reported that SIR ANDREW said he thought it was 
‘most certainly true’ that the majority of the people in Buganda would like to see the 
exiled Kabaka returned. An African journalist asked: “If that is true, why cannot 
the will of the people prevail?” Sir Andrew replied, “I do not think it can always 
prevail, al I think it is important that it should be taken into account. We 
thought that the Kabaka could not be trusted to keep his undertakings in future and 
that therefore he could not be allowed to go back.” 


SIR WILLIAM KEITH HANCOCK, director of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies and 
Professor of British Commonwealth Affairs in the University of London, has accepted 
the invitation to go to Uganda as special commissioner on constitutional problems there. 
He will probably go in June. 


Departure of the Buganda Delegation 


The leader of the delegation sent to Britain by the Lukiko, HON. M. MUGWANYA, who 
left in advance of the rest of the delegation because of ill-health, said on his depar- 
ture: “I consider that the Government has so far handled our mission unsatisfactorily. 
However, I have an undying faith in the British people and in their sense of justice 
and fair-play.” 


ERIDADI MULIRA and THOMAS MAKUMBI left London on 28 February 1954. They were 
followed by MR. A.K. KIRONDE while MR. A.K. SEMPA, secretary of the Lukiko, remained in 
London. The delegation issued the following statement on February 28: - 


“We were sent to this country by the iko (our parliament) to press on the 
British Government for the return of our . We are oe disappointed that, 
even though the sibility of achieving a negotiated settlement existed, the Govern- 


ment refused to listen to the unanimous demand of the Lukiko, and the will of the 
people, that the Kabaka should be allowed to return. 


“The Government’s offer of constitutional reforms does not satisfy our urgent ~ 
demand for the return of the Kabaka. We are convinced that the people of Buganda will 
not cease to press for the Kabaka’s return. 


Conmentiag on this statement The Manchester Guardian (March 1, 1954) after commend - 
ing the delegation for the discretion of their statement, said: “We hope that, without 
abating their demand for the restitution of the Kabaka, the Lukiko members will agree 
with Mr. Lyttelton’s proposal; if they do, and if SIR WILLIAM HANCOCK is the adviser 
chosen, they will surely find him a good friend, sagacious, sympathetic, and in no way 
tied to Colonial Office policy. If they cannot bring themselves to consult with him at 
present, Mr. Lyttelton chuuia not be put out. The Baganda have suffered a severe 
emotional shock, and may still be slow to appreciate the advantages of a course which 
cannot harm and may further their interests.” The editorial quotes a letter from a 
missionary in Uganda, printed in the Church Missionary Society’s March News-ettet, about 
the special place of the KABAKA in Baganda psychology and asks: “MR. LYTTELTON may be 
able to offer satisfactory constitutional arrangements. But will there be life in them 
if there is no satisfying symbol?” 


Comment in West Africa 


“British colonial policy is assuming strange proportions these days. The 
Conservatives seem to be outrunning their own record, In Uganda, a ruler they 
‘condescend’ to term a King has been quickly deposed because he would not take instruc- 
tions. Though this King is in complete t with the people he rules over, he 
must go into exile and leave his rights behind. 


“Even in the old colonial days this could not be justified: how mech more in these 
days in which we hear so much of democracy and freedom of people..... This very sharp 
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and swift process of destooling Kings and dismissing Governments overnight has become 
the characteristic of recent Downing Street policy against so-called ‘backward’ people. 
It can only strengthen the hands of Moscow in the cold war against the West, and it is 
surely deplorable.” (Spectator Daily Accra. December 7, 1953) 


The Ashanti Pioneer (Kumasi, December 4, 1953) in the course of comment says: 
“If at all the Colonial Office appreciates its own role in the matter of co-operation i 
between the Buganda people and itself 'r. Lyttelton should not have taken this step. 
It savours of force and suppression, and will only tend in the long run to poison 
relations perhaps irretrievably.” 


2. Kenya 
Report by Parliamentary Delegation 


Three Conservative M.P’s., the RT. HON. WALTER ELLIOT, MR. C.J.M. ALPORT and 
MR. E.B. WAKEFIELD, and three Labour Members, the RT. HON. ARTHUR BOTTOMLEY. MR. J. 
JOHNSON and MR. R.W WILLIAMS, after an intensive tour of Kenya, submitted a 
unanimous report to Parliament (cy 81) which has been widely commended in the 
British press. The following summary supplements MR. CREECH JONES’ comments. 


The report points to the grave problems with which the Government of Kenya was 
beset when the State of Emergency was declared but expresses the view that “the 
influence of Mau Mau in the Kikuyu area, except in certain localities, has not 
declined; it has, on the contrary increased; in this respect the situation has 
deteriorated and the danger of infection outside the Kikuyu area is not greater, not 
less, than it was at the beginning of the State of Emergency.” 


To deal with the situation resulting from the failure to rally the mass of the 
Kikuyu to the side of law and order, “African leadership” is advocated, together with 
“constructive measures... in order to secure the confidence and goodwill of the civil 
population.” The courage of those who have formed the Home Guard is appreciated. 
But the report expresses the opinion that “not enough is being done for these men, 
upon whom must fall a large part of the responsibility for dealing with Mau Mau” 
despite a recently initiated practice ‘to supply assistance by way of clothes, food 
and school-fee and tax remissions for the Kikuyu Home Guards” . 


The situation in Nairobi is “both grave and acute. Mau Mau orders are carried 
out in the heart of the city, Mau Mau ‘courts’ sit in judgment and their ‘sentences’ 
are carried out by gangsters.” This situation derives also from political activity 
and agitation, and from the growth of criminal activities, particularly of violent 
crime. The report stresses that the steps taken to combat these evils “should be 
firm but selective”. 


After recommending reorganisation of the Police Force the delegation expressed 
concern at the “attitude of a section of European public opinion towards, the sanctity 
of the law and the general question of police malpractices. ' For example, we were 
informed that a fund has recently been started with the object of paying the legal 
expenses of European members of the security forces accused of committing offences 
‘in the course of their duty’. Activity of this kind, taken in conjunction with 
protests in the Press and elsewhere when proceedings are instituted against Europeans 
in the security forces, is tantamount to giving moral support to breaches of the law.” 


The delegation makes constructive recommendations and also makes it clear that its 
criticisms are not directed against “those European, Asian, Arab and African members of 
the regular police forces and of the Reserve who have borne the brunt of the. work of 
safeguarding law and order in the Colony... and who have carried out their dyties con- 
scientiously and with a proper sense of discipline.” The importance of maintaining the 
highest standards of justice is stressed. 


Pointing to the confusion and uncertainty of public opinion, the Members of 
Parliament state that “The Emergency is unlikely to be resolved unless and until the 
energies and thoughts of progressive men and women of all races can be brought into the 
service of the community as a whole. If the Government has not succeeded in diminish- 
ing the sway of Mau Mau over the mass of the Kikuyu people, equally it has not yet 
secured the full support, loyalty and understanding of the majorities in all the racial 
commmities outside the Kikuyu.” African members of the Legislative Council should be 
elected in 1956, and “Africans should be encouraged to develop their own political 
organisations, thus filling the vacuum created by the banning of the Kenya African 
Union for complicity in Mau Mau.” 


In discussing the serious over lation in some areas of African lands the report 
advocates a cadastral survey, and ie Ghana of a more flexible land policy. The 
question of land should be removed from the political sphere and be recognised as an 
agragrian problem, and the policy should be “designed to encourage the utilisation under 
suitable safeguards of undeveloped areas by competent farmers of whatever race.” Among 
other recommendations made are those for encouraging the coming together of Africans in 
villages where social services and education could play a far more energetic role than 
in the previous system of scattered homesteads; and for greatly increasing the facili- 
ties for higher education. The new Technical College should, in the opinion of the 
delegation, be raised to the status of a University College for men and women of all 
races, and another Teacher Training College should be provided. Special emphasis 
should be laid on the education, and particularly secondary education, of girls. 
Attention is drawn to the re-opening by the Government of over sixty of the Kenya 
Independent Schools, which had been closed because they were used as agencies for the 
spreading of Mau Mau. 


The report recommends an inquiry into all the aspects of Mau Mau, sociological and 
psychological, “with the object of providing knowledge which may be essential in the 
re-building of Kikuyu society”. “Mau Mau”, it gays, “intentionally and deliberately 
seeks to lead the Africans back to the bush.” 


The delegation concludes: “There are difficult times in Kenya, yet there is one 
fact which emerged above these difficulties and their accompanying dangers, namely, the 
love of their beautiful country which so genuinely inspires men and women of all races... 
There is a great future ahead of Kenya, a position of res ibility and prosperity and 
hope. It would be a desertion of high principles and a Seenaged of past endeavour if 
men and women of all races now fail in the one supreme task of co-operation.” 


Kenya Constitution 


The African unofficial members of the Kenya legislature protested when they were 
not invited to join in current constitutional discussions between the Governor, SIR 
EVELYN BARING, and European and Asian unofficial members. The Africans declared: 
“This is a matter of deep concern, as it creates a wide gulf between races to an 
extent that has never happened before. It is most unwise to create a major racial 
difference during the emergency, as it can only worsen the situation.” (Manchester 
Guardian, February 15, 1954). 


3. Tanganyika 


The political harmony between Africans, Asians and Europeans, the spontaneous 
and friendly inter-racial social life, and the transparent goodwill of Governor 
of Tanganyika, SIR EDWARD TWINING, are described in an article published in the 
Kenya Weekly News (January 15, 1954). “This racial tolerance still has to spread 
downwards: 'hdtels and clubs are for the most part closed to Africans”, says the 
article “but the course has been set, and there is a determination among those at 
the head of affairs to steer on it and carry the public with them.” 
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Tanganyika is in some respects more advanced in the democratization of local 
government than its neighbours. Yet it would be misleading to paint the picture too ‘ 
rosily. Tanganyika suffers from many of the possible causes of trouble that afflict % 
other territories.” The correspondent points out that there is pressure on the land, 
partly because two-thirds of Tanganyika is unpopulated because of drought and tsetse fly 
and that “already the Meru dispute has given warning of the violent racial feelings that 
can be aroused over agrarian grievances”; that other hill tribes, such as the Chagga, 
“have shown signs of restlessness”, and that the move of Africans to the towns may 
result in the breeding of social unrest “if administration and social services were 
neglected.” 


The numerous schemes for agricultural betterment are described, the proposals in 
some cases being to bring in African growers as shareholders, mineral development is 
expanding, and secondary industries are flourishing. 


“The past backwardness of Tanganyika has proved to be a boon. It has given time to 
frame wise policies and to profit by the experience of others. Feferring to the 
necessity of the East African High Commission the article continues: “Just at the 
moment Tanganyikans of all races are in a mood when any suggestion of closer association 
with Nairobi is received with intense suspicion.” Credit for the good relations 
between the administration and the Trusteeship Council of the U.N. goes largely to the 
Governor. 


MR. APA PANT, before leaving East Africa where he was Indian Commissioner, said: 
“Tanganyikans moved further along the path towards a progressive pattern of social 
relationships than anywhere I have come across, and there is a sincere desire to build 
up a new nation, composed of all people.” 


4. East and Central Africa - Tributes to MR. APA PANT 


The Indians of Nairobi held a farewell party in honour of MR. APA B. PANT, Indian 
Commissioner for East and Centra] Africa, and MRS. PANT, before they returned to India 
where Mr. Pant will be on the staff of the Department of External affairs. Tributes to 
the work done by Mr. Pant during his five and a half years’ stay in Africa were paid by 
Pakistan’s High Commissioner, NAWAB SIDDIQUE ALI KHAN, and by JUDGE J.M. NAZARETH, 
President of the Kenya Law Society. In Moshi, Tanganyika, CHIEF THOMAS MARFALLE, 
Paramount Chief of the Wachagga, thanked the IndianCommission for the help that was 
being given for Africans to study in India. 


C. CENTRAL AFRICA 
\. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The new Central African Federal Parliament met for the first time in Salisbury on 
February 2. (ne of its first actions was to confirm the African Affairs Board which is 
composed of: DR. JOHN F.C. HASLAM, (Chairman), REV. PERCY IBBOTSON (Deputy Chairman), 
MR.-W. MANOAH CHIRWA, the REV. ANDREW DOIG, MR. J.Z. SAVANHU and MR. DAUTI YAMBA. The 
function of the Board is to advise against racial discrimination in Federal legislation. 
The African members were selected from among the six African representatives in the 
Assembly, and the Chairman and Deputy Chairman were appointed by the Governor-General. 


The following points from speeches are selected to give a cross-section of speeches 
made during the Committee of Supply Debate: - 


SIR ROY WELENSKY (Minister of Transport and Communications) submitted that it was not 
impossible to double his estimate-of 500,000 immigrants in the next decade. He added: 
“T have never accepted the contention that the role of the European in this country is 
purely that of a supervisor, nor do I accept the contention that we must limit the 
number of Europeans coming into the area in relation to the number of natives they are 
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capable of supervising..... I believe the number of immigrants that should come into 
the Federal area should be related to the resources we have to develop and I believe in 
the Federal area we have vast resources which can and should be developed, and I am of 
the opinion that they can well carry a very large European population.” 


MR. MANOAH CHIRWA (Nyasaland) pointed out that the people of Nyasaland are still 
opposed to Federation and still maintain that “Britain has no moral justification for 
imposing this Federation”. However, realising it to be an accomplished fact had sent 
their representatives to watch over their interests, and see that nothing is done to 
the detriment of those interests..... “We feel that if partnership is going to succeed 
discrimination and the colour bar should be eliminated as soon as possible..... 
African members of Parliament, we cannot go to the Post Office and enjoy the same 
privileges as other hon. members of Parliament. We are still required to carry 
passes under the Exemption Pass Laws. That does not make us quite happy and we do 
feel with the good intentions of carrying out Federation as successfully as possible 
steps should soon be taken to eliminate such practices.” 


REV. ANDREW DOIG (Nyasaland): said that many thousands in Central Africa still have to 
be won to confidence in the federal adventure and added: “We dare not ignore the big 
hearted and progressive gestures that must be made to the younger race if we are to 
ensure that the very best things of the British way of life and of democracy shall 
outlive and out-think the alien forces that are making bids to capture the imagination 
of Africa.” He urged that’ in budgeting in the Federation provision should be made 
for the Territorial Governments to tackle the tremendous problem of offering adequate 
and progressive education facilities to all sections of che community. 


MR. DAUTI YAMBA (former member of the Legislative Council of N. Rhodesia), “I think 
the public as a whole will be surprised why we, who were so bitterly opposed to 
Federation, have accepted positions within the Federal Assembly today. We have done 
this at the service of our community and we have done it in the hope that we shall 
make some contribution toward the success of federation..... We in Northern Rhodesia 
feel it necessary that Her Majesty’s Government should make provision whereby the 
British protected people of Central Africa should becnfranchised and allowed to go 
on the common voters’ roll and share in the government of the State without one 
feeling that one is a stranger and the other man is the owner of the territory..... 


“The fears which existed three years ago in the minds of Africans are still 
there, and I think if I can make a plea it is the duty of this Assembly to work hard 
to clear out these fears so that we feel that what we opposed was something to our 
benefit and advancement. We fee] that equal privileges should be given to every 
member...” 


MR. M. KAKUMBI (N.Rhodesia) referring to the proposed Central African university 
expressed fears that there would be residential segregation and said: “If Africans 
are to be segregated, there will be failure to achieve friendship or practical 
partnership. ” 


REV. P. IBBOTSON (S.Rhodesia): said the political emancipation of the African 
people should be achieved on a basis of a standard of civilisation definitely 
linked up with the franchise. He could arouse no enthusiasm for the type of 
political representation whereby owing to illiteracy and lack of knowledge the 
human candidate had to be identified by a picture of an animal, a bird or a 

snake (applause). He added: “Mention has been made of equality and rights. May 
I humbly submit that there is also the important question of duties and responsi- 
bilities (HON. MEMBERS: Hear, hear) - When duties have been fulfilled, when 
responsibilities have been accepted then it seems is the time to talk of rights.” 


MR. C.R. KUMBIKANO (Nyasaland) asked whether African small farmers could receive 
the same help as other people who receive help through their greater borrowing power. 


MR. J.Z. SAVANHU (S.Rhodesia) said “If the Europeans fee] that they should live in 
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separate hostels separate from Africans, I think there must be something very wrong 
with the thinking of those Africans who consider that the European should not adopt such 
an attitude.” lie advocated the development of the Federation in the spirit of equality 
of opportunity. 


MR. P.F. BRERETON (Nyasaland), referring to the sum of £120 million to be spent on the 
Kariba or Kafue scheme, urged that a hydro electric scheme be started in Nyasaland by 
stabilising the level of the lake, at an estimate of £10 million. He said this would 
give secondary industries, and added: “It has been suggested but I do not think 
seriously, that Nyasaland should not be developed because then the labour supply would 
not be available for N.Rhodesia and S.Rhodesia. ...I would like to submit that we people 
in Nyasaland could give you hydro electric power and if we could develop that in our 
own homes where we have five or six or seven servants, we could reduce our staff by 
four or five and all that labour would be available to N. and S. Rhodesia.” 


Africans will not form Racial Bloc 


MESSRS. YAMBA, SAVANHU and HOVE have all expressed themselves as being against the 
suggestion that African representatives in the Federal Parliament ‘might band together 
to form an Official Opposition. MR. YAMBA said that if they did oppose the Government, 
“we would do so on the ground that the party in power was pursuing a policy which was to 
the detriment of African interests and, in any case, we would not just be an African 


opposition, but an opposition consisting of all those who want to further the cause of 
the African people.” 


The Central African University 


The Federation Newsletter (January 15, 1954) announced that the Principal of the 
new University, PROFESSOR W. ROLLO, would shortly launch another appeal for funds. 
The British Government had offered the sum of 41,125,000 and grants towards recurrent 
expenditure had been made by the Governments of the Rhodesias. But now, as a result 
of these grants, there had been considerable changes of plan, and capital costs for 
the next ten years were estimated at 42,000,000. It had been hoped that the 
University could be started in 1954. The larger and more ambitious scheme would take 
longer, but the University would greatly benefit as a result, and now every available 
moment must be used if a start was to be made in 1956. 


On February 11, SIR GODFREY HUGGINS explained in the Federal Assembly that the 
conditions attached to the offer from the British Government could not be divulged at 
present. He was questioned by MR. DENDY YOUNG (Confederate Party) and replied that 
some of these conditions were still in dispute. “Why all this secrecy?’ MR. YOUNG 
asked. The Prime Minister replied that it would be foolish to bring into the public 
arena the discussions going on between the University Board and those from whom they 
might receive 41,125,000 for the University. If they made public at this stage the 
points of disagreement between the parties they might not get the money. 

(Federation Newsletter, February 22, 1954). 


2. Nyasaland 
Election of African Congress Leaders 


The 10th Annual Conference of the Nyasaland Congress was held in the Chiefs & 
Commoners Chamber at Lilongwe from 23-24 January, 1954. The following officers 
were elected:- MR. J.F. SANGALA, President General; W.U. KAUNDA, Vice President 
General; K.W. KULUJILI, Secretary General; ALEXANDER PHAMBALA, General Treasurer; 
MASOMPERE- GONDWE,: Vice General Secretary; $.B. SOMANJE, Vice General Treasurer. 

The ex-President General, MR.-J.R.N..CHINYAMA, was appointed ADVISOR to the new body, 
together with MR. J. CHEMBOGA. The Congress headquarters has been moved from 
Lilongwe to Blantyre. 
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The following were among resolutions passed: - 


That it be recorded that Nyasaland Chiefs, Congress and people are still opposed to the 
Central African Federation although it has been imposed against their wishes. 


That constitutional reforms on local and Central Government be immediately made per 
memorandum submitted by the Nyasaland Chiefs’ Union. (See Digest No. 11). 


That while Congress appreciated the introduction of the District Council Ordinance 
Government is hereby requested to adopt the electoral system. 


That the “Thangata” (tenant farmer) system be abolished and Government should acquire 
all the undeveloped land now lying idle on the European Estates in the Protectorate 
immediately and hand it back to the African people as African Trust Land on which 
they can settle with their families without trouble from European planters and thus 
abolish the tenant system. (See Supplement to Digest No. 11). 


That an Impartial Judicial Commission of Inquiry be appointed at once to enquire into 
the causes of the disturbances in Southern Province and into the land question so that 
there should be settlement of the present problems. (See Digest No. 11). 


That Congress do refute once more any allegation: whieh implies that the incidents 
which occurred in Southern Province during 1953 were attributable to Congress activity. 


Other resolutions protested against further immigration of settlers in view of the 
great density of population and land shortage and requested Government to allow 


Africans to hold public meetings without seeking authority from Government as at 
present. 


African College 


A unanimous decision to set up an organisation to sponsor the establishment of an 
African College in Nyasaland was taken at a meeting held at the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hall, Blantyre, in December. MR. MANOAH CHIRWA, B.A. addressed the meeting and said 
the scheme had met with enthusiasm when he had discussed it with people in Zomba. 

“What we need is higher education. The people themselves mst work hard instead of 
asking the Government to provide higher education.” Elsewhere in Africa - in Uganda 
in West Africa, there were independent schools and many graduates. The 2% million 
Africans in the Protectorate had only two graduates, but there were 29 students 
studying at various universities in Africa and overseas. A committee was set up to 
work in collaboration with a similar body in Zomba. (Bantu Mirror, December 26, 1953). 


African Representatives to Federal Parliament 


CHIEF MWASE, President of the Nyasaland Chiefs’ Union, said the choice of 
MESSRS. CHIRWA and KUMBIKANO to represent Nyasaland Africans in the Federal Parliament 
was perfect. ‘At least all Chiefs of this country have confidence in our two 
elected Members and we have every hope that they will represent their country in a 
most faithful manner.”’ (Bwalo la Nyasaland December 29, 1953). 


In the course of an interview, MANOAH CHIRWA said his first duty in making 
federation a success would be to work for the removal of the colour bar in hotels, 
shops, etc., that immigration to Nyasaland was not desirable as the population was 
already congested, and urged Africans to organise themselves thoroughly and Congress 


leaders not to relax in their duty of political leadership. (Bwalo la Nyasaland, 
January 5, 1954). 


Agricultural Training Centre 
The Nyasaland Government has opened the first agricultural training centre at 
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Tuchila, 30 miles south of Blantyre. The object of the centre is to give chiefs and 
prominent African farmers visual and practical training in soil conservation, rotation ; 
of food and cash crops, and animal husbandry - within the framework of the present non- 

mechanised African farming practices. The centre also exhibited suitable cheap 

methods of building an African farmstead. It was hoped that chiefs, leading farmers, 

and others, including women, would learn these methods and, on returning to their 

villages, demonstrate them to their friends. 


3. Northern Rhodesia 
The Colonial Secretary's Visit 


During his visit to Northern Rhodesia MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON addressed the various 
communities and in the course of a press conference referred to the dilemma of finding 
a middle way between swamping the Common Voters’ Roll with so many Africans that the 
Europeans would be completely outnumbered, and allowing the position of the African to 
get into an ‘arthritic’ condition in constitutional progress. He said: ‘‘What we have 
to do is to devise some constitutional system which takes care of both these dangers... 
That is the central question. Everything else in the constitutional field is quite 
secondary to that. ...I think that there is a wide realisation that the next four 
years must be used in trying to devise the right system.” (Central African Post, 
January 15, 1954). 


Legislative Assembly Elections 


As in the case of the Southern Rhodesian Parliament, the FEDERAL PARTY had an 
overwhelming victory in the Northern Rhodesian elections. 


The Northern Rhodesian African Representativé Council elected the following members 
to the Legislative Council: MR. ROBINSON NABULYATO (former Secretary of the African 
Congress); MR. SAFELI CHILESHE (former Treasurer of the Congress); MR. PASKALE SOKOTA 
(present African member of the Legislative Council), and MR. LAKEMENT H. NGAUNDU. 


African Voters 


Since the passing of the British Nationality Act in 1948, only fourteen out of 
2 million Africans in Northern Rhodesia have been granted citizenship of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. Only four of them have registered as voters. (The 
majority of the Africans do not want to lose their protected status, and are not 
therefore prepared to apply for U.K. citizenship, even though only U.K. citizens can, 
with financial and educational qualifications, apply to be registered as voters.) 


The Colour Bar 


The campaign inaugurated by the African Congress continues, and the Central African 
Post (January 29, 1954) announced that “a deadlock has occurred in the picketing of 
Lusaka’s butcher shops by the African Congress. In an effort to break the pickets, the 
Chamber of Commerce has sought the Government’s help and an official statement was 
issued by the Government stating that the picketing of shops was a criminal offence 
unless it was peaceful. To this, MR. LEWIS CHANGUFU, chairman of the Lusaka branch of 
Congress, replied that all pickets were being conducted in a peaceful manner, and they 
would stay ‘until we have won’.” 


The Ridgway Hotel, N. Mho’esia’s newest and finest hotel in Lusaka, has announced 
that it will not have a colour bar. 


The Times announced on February 10, 1954 that the serving of African customers 
through hatchways at the backs of premises ceased in Ndola and other towns on the 
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Copperbelt after 10 days’ picketing by Africans. The Daily Telegraph (March 2, 1954) 
reported that seven weeks picketing of butchers’ shops in Lusaka had now ceased. 

The Chamber of Commerce signed an agreement with the African Advisory Council that in 
future European and African customers shall be served at the same counter: “first 
come, first served”’. 


Dd. SOUTH AFRICA 
iiew Laws 


The Native (Urban Areas) Amendment Bill has been tabled in the South African 
Parliament by DR H.F. VERWOERD, Minister of Native Affairs. This law will affect 
more than 90 000 Africans from the High Commission Territories, and many thousand more 
from the Rhodesias and Nyasaland and will mean that “foreign” Natives will either be 
forced to return to their own countries or work on South African farms. Other 
provisions of the Bill are 
The number of Native employees that may be accommodated in buildings such as flats 
without licence is limited to five: 

The Minister will have authority to order a local authority to remove, abolish or 
curtail a location, Native village or hostel. (Pretoria News, February 1954). 


Landlords of blocks of flats, individual house owners and others have protested. 
MR. QUINTIN WHYTE, Director of the South African Institute of Race Relations, said the 
diversion of large numbers of labourers to the farms would tend to depress farm wages 
and conditions of living and postpone the more efficient use of farm labour. He added 
“A great deal of hardship and injustice will occur. Many foreign Africans have 
married Union wives. have children and have built up homes in the Union and had no 
intention of returning to their one-time homes.” (Rand Daily Mail, February 11, 1954). 


In editorial comment the Rand Daily Mail (February 11, 1954) described the serious 
implications that the Bill would have for Johannesburg. “DR. VERWOERD plans, for 
example, to burden Johannesburg with thousands of Natives at present living outside its 
boundaries. The scheme is simple. Since these Natives work in Johannesburg, the 
City Council will have to provide land for them, as well as services; the Natives will 
then be graciously permitted to build their own houses. It is easy enough to picture 
what these homes will be like - the new ‘towns’ will be slums from the start, and grow 
steadily worse. ...But Dr. Verwoerd is not content to move vast populations in; he 
also plans to move others out... Most of the Natives employed in flats will presumably 
have to move miles away beyond the outskirts of the town.” 


The Industrial Conciliation Bill. has aroused similar concern. A former 
Secretary of Labour, MR. IVAN WALKER, said this bill “threatens to destroy the free 
trade union movement in South Africa... Its passage through Parliament would result in 
the destruction of those independent trade unions which have been responsible mainly 
for improved wages rates and working conditions...” (Sunday Times, January 17, 1954). 
A statement by the Trades and Labour Council pointed out that the separation of unions 
on a racial basis would disrupt peaceful relations between employers and employees and 
would create chaos in the negotiation of industrial agreements. 


A committee headed by the BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG and including Church, University 
and political leaders, has issued a statement protesting against the South African 
Government’s threat to separate the races at the Universities of Cape Town and the 
Witwatersrand. The statement records their “deep conviction that it would be a 
tragedy for the future of South Africa if the Government compelled these now 
universities to depart from their established practice”, and concluded: “The isolation 
of non-Europeans from European students will inevitably increase group prejudice and 
engender a heightened nationalism in the segregated universities.” 


The Liberal Party 


The principles of the newly formed Liberal Party have been enumerated in its 
Constitution as follows: - 
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The essential dignity of every human being irrespective of race, colour or creed, and 
the maintenance of his fundamental rights; 

The right of every human being to develop to the fullest extent of which he is capable 
consistent with the rights of others; 

The maintenance of the rule of law; 

That no person be debarred from participating in the government and other democratic 
processes of the country by reason only of race, colour or creed. 


6 Rinsins i Ce alee 


clea RET CASO 


Its objects are: - 
Equal political rights based on a common franchise roll for all suitably qualified ; 
persons; 

Freedom of worship, expression, movement, assembly and association; 

The right to acquire and use skills and to seek employment freely; 

Access to an independent judiciary; 

The application equally to all sections of the population of the principle of com- 

pulsory, state-sponsored education: 

The right to own and occupy immovable property; 

The right to organise trade unions and other economic groups and associations. 


In its newsletter, Contact (January 1954), the Party acknowledges the differences 
of opinion among its members as to whether the Party can become an important political 
factor, or whether it must be a group influencing public opinion, and stresses the need 
to do both. 


The Labour Party 


The Labour Party has set out its new policy on the Non-European franchise. Ina 
statement issued on January 20, 1954, the Party declares its opposition to the diminu- 
tion, curtailment or disqualification of any franchise rights, with particular reference 
to the Coloured, African and Asiatic voters in the Cape, and as a matter of principle 
accepts the universal franchise for all adult literate inhabitants. The Cape Argus, 
commenting editorially, (January 21, 1954) says these terms are startling, if not 
revolutionary and added: “Labour has taken its political life in its hands.” 
the reforms advocated by the Party are, universal franchise based on a Standard V 
education qualification, with the Africans of the Transvaal, Free State and Natal send- 
ing seven members to the House of Assembly. The Indians in Natal would elect an 
additional three members, and there would also be representation on the provincial 
councils and an increased number of senators. African and Indian candidates should not 
be disqualified on the ground of colour from being elected as the representatives of 
their respective people. 


Institute of Race Relations Conference 


Addressing the Annual Conference of the S.A. Institute of Race Relations DR. SHEILA 
VAN DER HORST, lecturer in economics at the University of Cape Town, warned that unless 
South Africa permitted a more rational use of her labour, she faced the possibility of a 
declining average national income. Neither economically nor politically would the 
Whites be secure while the Blacks were depressed. Dr. van der Horst suggested that 
wage and employment policy should aim at equal pay for work in the same category. The 
Institutes Director, MR. QUINTIN WHYTE, said many of the recent laws passed in South 
Africa undermined the values of civilisation in the Union and lowered the white man’s 
estimate of himself. DR. ELLEN HELLMAN. was elected as the new President of the 
Institute. 


Obituary - REV. GEORGE NORTON 


The death of Father GEORGE NORTON is deeply regretted. The Rev. Michael Scott, 
has written the following brief appreciation: 


GEORGE NORTON was born and bred a South African. He was brought up in the closely 
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confined mental atmosphere of a little mining town in the Transvaal which contrasts 
strangely with the great vault of blue sky and the rolling thunder clouds and the 
limitless plains which merge in the mists of distant mountains. George Norton was a 
humble man with a big heart who found the spiritual counterpart of those wider horizons 
in the Catholic Church. The supernatural grace of his beliefs overcame for him the 
pride and prejudice which surround so many of the people of:his race in South Africa 
from the time they begin to become aware of their environment. Perhaps for this 
reason he was a more fitting instrument in the hands of his Master than many of those 
who go to South Africa from other lands that have not got its problems, or where this 
struggle has not yet been joined. 


George had a physical and mental horror of the hatred and violence which has 
brought so much desolation and unhappiness to a land so richly endowed by its Creator 
with colour and beauty and variety of natural resources. But he had also an 
irrepressible good humour which would well up through his sadness on occasions and 
would then evoke a similar response in the Zulu people he knew and loved so well. 


5 SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
U.N. Committee on S$.W.A. 


The seven member United Nations Committee on South West Africa has decided to 
invite a representative of the Union Government to its deliberations even if the Union 
do not intend to submit a report on the Territory. The Committee in that case will 
prepare its own report after the examination of such information and documents as may 
be available on the Territory. 


S.W.A. Voice in U.N.? 


Under the above title the Windhoek Advertiser (January 29, 1954) has recommended 
in an editorial that an unofficial spokesman from South West Africa should appear 
before the U.N. Committee on S.W.A. The editorial says: “It is time that UNO knew 
that except in high political circles, the Territory of South West Africa really has 
no ambition to become a fifth province to the Union of South Africa.” The Secretary 
of the Territory is mentioned as a suitable spokesman. “In the chambers of this 
world organisation, he could present the South West case without any political 
influence and he could tell the people of the world just what attempts are being made 
to assist the Native who in many ways is unwilling to assist himself... Even if he 
himself is not in favour of such a recommendation, then at least he can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the people in South West have confidence in him, and 
would willingly allow him to debate their future in a place where deliberate misunder- 
standing seem to be the greatest achievement.” 


Rev. Michael Scott's Request to Visit S.w.A. 


The U.N. Committee on S.W.A. received a petition from the REV. MICHAEL SCOTT 
asking for assistance under Article 5 of the Mandate to return to South West Africa to 
give CHIEF HOSEA KUTAKO and other Chiefs who petitioned the U.N., a first-hand report 
of what has been done at the U.N. The BISHOP OF CHICHESTER cabled the Committee in 
support of Mr. Scott’s request, saying that he regarded Mr. Scott as a missionary 
attached to his diocese. The Committee decided that it was not competent to deal 
with the petition and is forwarding it to the General Assembly. 


F. HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


Bechuanaland Protectorate 


The report on the possibilities of economic development in the Western Kalahari 
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published in January 1954 iccommends the creation of a Kalahari Ranching Partnership 
with the Bechuanaland Government undertaking the development, the Colonial Deve lopment 
Corporation providing capital and technical management, and African and European 
farmers pioneering individual ranches is what is at present largely a huge wilderness. 
A pilot farm will at first be started, as there are serious difficulties in the 
isolation of the region, the lack of communications, and the fact that the water 
supply is mainly. underground. 


The Mission feel that this might become an important cattle-ranching area adding 
a million head to the world’s cattle population. Members of the Mission were 
DR. ARTHUR GAITSKELL, who did so much to develop the Gezira cotton scheme in the 
Sudan; TSHEKEDI KHAMA, an experienced rancher; CHIEF BATHOEN; an American expert 
in ranching, PROFESSOR PICKRELL, COLONEL LAURENS VAN DER POST, a South African, and 
MR. BRIAN CURRY, a Kenya farmer. 


The area is described as a clean, healthy country for men and cattle, similar to 
Texas and Arizona. There are at present small groups of European, Coloured and 
African farmers scattered throughout the area who have made remarkable progress in 
developing successful ranches. 


In the course of their report the Mission refer to the dwindling tribes of Bush- 
men who are indigenous to the Kalahari. It is believed that “unless they are helped 
into a profound act of regeneration and re-adaptation they are a vanishing and doomed 
race.” They came across Bushmen who as cattle-herds were valued for their work and 
loyalty, and point out that “the bushman’s knowledge of animal life and psychology, 
his skil] in tracking and intimate understanding of his Kalahari environment all 
suggest that ranching is a natural and perhaps the only way of providing him with a 
function in a modern society that he could understand...” 


G. WEST AFRICA 


|. Gold Coast 
Ban on Communists 


The Prime Minister of the Gold Coast, DR. KWAME NKRUMAH, told the Legislative 
Assembly in Accra that Communist organisations had been taking an increasing interest 
in the country, and flooding it with their literature. The Premier said that his 
Government would take action to protect the country from such insidious attacks at a 
time when it was freeing itself from one imperialism. Communism, he declared, 
sought to undermine and destroy the Gold Coast by binding it to another form of 
imperialism which would swiftly undo all that had been done recently in its progress 
to independence. 


He quoted from MR. ATTLEE’s speech in the House of Commons in 1948, which said 
that experience had shown that Communist party membership was inimical to the State, 
and added that the Gold Coast Government would not employ any Communist in future in 
the Army, police, labour and other administrative posts. (Manchester Guardian, 
February 26, 1954). 


The Muslims' Association Party 
The Muslims’ Association Party, led by MR. AWOONER RENNER, is campaigning for 
the elections which will be held in the Gold Coast after May 29, 1954. An amalga- 


mation of parties in opposition to DR. NKRUMAH’s Party, the Convention People’s Party, 
has been formed but there is little means by which to estimate its strength. 
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2. Wigeria 
N.C.N.C. Victory 


DR. N. AZIKIWE and the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons gained a 
sweeping victory in the Eastern Region election. West Africa (January 23, 1954) 
commented that “when Dr. Azikiwe took his place in the Eastern House of Assembly as 
the leading Minister, it seemed so natural that it was difficult to realise that this 
was the first time he had assumed such responsibility.” It added, “Everybody mst 
welcome the arrival in office of a man who for long has exerted great power without the 
corresponding responsibility.” 


Constitution of Nigeria 


The Tribune (Ibadan, February 3, 1954) commenting on the Conference to amend the 
Macpherson Constitution, said: “In our view the decisions taken by the Conference 
have broadly cut out the path to Nigerian unity and Nigerian freedom. But the task is 
by no means completed, In fact, it has just begun.” 


The Daily Times (Lagos, February 1, 1954) said: “Between now and 1956 our leaders 
may have the chance to put their new ideas to the test. They should be warned that 
there should be no departing from the original aim of a united Nigeria.” 


The West African Pilot (Lagos, February 2, 1954) paid tribute to MR. OLIVER 
LYTTELTON’s part of the conference so far, and said: “He has, throughout the con 
stitutional conference, maintained his reputation as an efficient and impartial chair- 
man." The paper asks the Colonial Secretary to carry a message to LORD MILVERTON and 
others among British politicians “who are apt to make provocative statements on 
Nigerian affairs” asking them not to try tédisorganise Nigerian attempts “to put our 
house in order.” 


The Conference, which was attended by Nigerian political leaders and was a 
over by the Colonial Secretary, reached complete agreement on constitutional changes 
providing for regional self-government within the framework of Central Government. 


3. Southern Cameroons 


The Colonial Secretary, MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON, announced proposals on the future of 
the Southern Cameroons formulated in consultation with the Kamerun National Congress 
delegation. and after discussion with DR. H.L. ENDELEY and his advisers. The Southern 
Cameroons would remain in the Federation of Nigeria and would need to give guarantees 
that government in the territory would be conducted on the soundest financial and 
economic principles. Certain subjects would come under the Federal legislatures where 
the Cameroons would have 6 representatives, and the territory would have a legislature 
consisting of the Governor-General, a partly elected Assembly and an Executive Council, 
consisting of the Commissioner, three ex-officio Members of the Legislature, and four 
Members nominated by the Governor-General after consultation with the Commissioner. 


H. GENERAL 
l. The Archbishop of Canterbury's Statement 


During the Assembly of the Church of England, CANON C.K. SANSBURY (Lincoln) 
referred to an article in a Sunday paper by a young man who related his experiences 
in the Kenya police; the article “was full of sadism, hatred and brutality” and 
“had created a furore among Church of England students.” Canon Sansbury said: “ The 
question was being asked: ‘Why did not the Church of England speak out against these 
things?’ ” 
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In the course of his reply, the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, DR. FISHER, said that 
nobody could read that article “without feeling a sense of horror. The Church in Kenya 
and all Christians have been active from the very start, and we have declared our 
sympathy with them in trying to get rid of abuses of power of which there were, beyond 
doubt, many.” The Archbishop continued, “I am not saying whether it is an excuse for 
them or not, if you put yourself in the situation of some British folk with their neigh- 
bours being mutilated by the Mau Mau, but there is no doubt that there were bad things 
done by authority. But I think it ought to be known that the Church in Kenya has con- 
stantly been approaching the authorities to see that such abuses of power were got rid 
of. The Church in Kenya has been using all its influence and is now satisfied that 
everything that can be done by the controlling authority is being done. The only thing 
we can do here is to support the judgment, action, and witness of our fellow-Christians 
in Kenya.” 


Dealing with the situation in Uganda, Dr. Fisher said it was extremely dangerous 
for the Church to make utterances in such a confused situation. “I have seen the 
delegation from Buganda twice and have discussed the matter with many people. That is 
far better than any public pronouncement on a matter where every public pronouncement 
so far made has done more harm than good.” In conclusion, Dr. Fisher said: “We have 
an immense duty we owe to African Christians in every one of these countries.” 
(Manchester Guardian, February 17, 1954). 


Deportation Orders 


In a letter to the Times (January 24, 1954) LORD HEMINGFORD referred to the 
Commission of Enquiry which was set up after the disturbances in the Gold Coast in 1948, 
which emphatically condemned a provision made under the Emergency Powers Order in 
Council 1939, providing that no action, prosecution, or other legal proceedings calling 
in question the legality of anything done thereunder should be entertained by any court 
at any time. The Commission pointed out that: “We regard the right of access to all 
his Majesty’s Judges in the Gold Coast as so fundamental to the liberty of the subject, 
that nothing short of an armed attempt in being to overthrow the Government could, in 
our view, support the assumption of a power which deprives the subject of this right.” 
The regulation in question had then been withdrawn. 


Lord Hemingford then drew attention to the regulations under which the KABAKA OF 
BUGANDA had been deported, which were also promlgated under the Order in Council of 
1939 and contained the following provision: - 


*2(3). No appeal shall lie against an order made under paragraph (1) of this regulation, 
nor shall any order be questioned in any court by proceedings of any nature whatsoever, 
and no court shall receive or entertain any proceedings purporting to question any such 
order.” 


Lord Hemingford continued: “This regulation deals with deportation and not 
internment, but the principle is precisely the same. Moreover, at the time of its 
promlgation there was no public disturbance in Uganda. To invest the executive with 
the power of arbitrary deportation, without affording the deportee any opportunity of 
appeal or of being heard in his own defence, is in itself a highly questionable pro- 
ceeding. But to enact that no court may even inquire into the legality of the 
deportation order means nothing more nor less than the complete abrogation, in this 
respect, of the rule of law.” 


3. Decision at London Session of the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara. 
Among the agreements reached at the ninth session of the Commission were: - 

The establishment of advisory bodies on statistics, housing and nutrition; 
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The creation of an Inter-African Research Fund to finance suitable projects, the first 
of which will be the preparation and publication of a Climatological Atlas of Africa; 


That its Conference Progranme for 1954 and 1955 would include cc operative societies, 
soils, education, mechanisation of agriculture, labour and medical co-operations. 


During the Session, MR. ANTHONY EDEN, on behalf of the United Kingdom, signed an 
International Agreement to place the C.C.T.A. on a formal footing. 


4. World Survey of Discrimination in Employment 


The International Labour Organisation has been asked to make a world wide survey 
of discriminatory practices in employment, citing actual cases and explaining the 
causes for this type of discrimination. The request was contained in a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Sub-Conmission on the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, which is currently meeting at U.N. Headquarters in New York. 


The ILO has already expressed willingness to undertake such a study, and it is 
hoped that its report will be completed in time for the Sub-Commission’s 1955 session. 
The importance of enlisting the aid of non-governmental organisations, such as trade 


unions, which are directly interested in employment problems and the abolition of 
discrimination, is stressed. 


A resolution was also adopted that the Sub-Commission, should examine plans, 
previously drawn up, for studying discrimination in three fields. political rights 
mentioned in the Human Rights Declaration; religious rights and practices: emigra 
tion, immigration and travel. The Sub-Commission will then decide which of these 
three projected studies should be undertaken during that year. 


5. Capricorn Africa Society (See Digest No.5) 


In a recent statement, COLONEL DAVID STIRLING, President of the Capricorn Africa 
Society writes 


“It is the purpose of the Capricorn Africa Society to establish foundation tenets 
which will become equally sacred to all Africa’s peoples... The ultimate purpose of 
our society is to establish an association of territories within Capricorn Africa, 
founded on a common citizenship open to all those of any race who have attained the 
qualifications set at the level necessary to protect Western civilization standards.’ 


To broaden their principles already announced, and to plan for the implementation 
of these principles the society are to hold a mlti-racial convention in Mbeya in 
Tanganyika during August 1954. Representatatives of all the main religions in Africa 
will be invited to participate. Observers will be invited from Bechuanaland, the 
Belgian Congo, Mozambique, and Angola (which, together with the British East and 
Central] African territories, comprise the area referred to as Capricorn Africa), from 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and French Equatorial Africa; Conservative, Socialist, and 
Liberal Party representatives from Britain: and representatives of nearly all the 
great newspapers and journals of the Western world, will also be invited. 


“Hitherto the British and other metropolitan administrations functioning in 
Capricorn Africa have held that African racialist aspirations could be kept in check 
by merely pressing ahead with plans for political and social advancement. The society 
is convinced that political and economic concessions and other appeals to the head 
rather than to the heart of the African will not arrest the progress of African 


racialism. An emotional force can be countered only by a stronger and more practical 
spiritual and emotional force.” 
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Referring to the Asian population the statement says: ‘All Indians in Capricorn 
Africa mist be given the same opportunity of full citizenship as the other races..... 
At the same time the society believes that Indian immigration to Capricorn Africa mst 
be effectively controlled. We must not risk further immigration from India which 


would result in a tug-of-war between Eastern and Western values with the African as 
victim, ” 


On Central African federation the stetement says that this “has not improved the 
climate of race relations in Central Africa, ‘inspite of the material benefits likely 
to flow from it for all races. The reason for that mst be its subordination of 
human values to economic and administrative values.” 


The statement concludes: “What we need today in Africa is not discussions in 
political terms of the wider federation, but closer understanding in human terms of 
Africa’s three main races. We await the rising up from the smoke and turbulence of 
Africa’s racial cauldron of an ideology to which European, African, and Asian politi- 
cians will willingly subscribe - an ideology truly set in God’s values, combining 
the legitimate aspirations of each race, and one for which all contributing races will 
feel equally responsible. The Capricorn Convention is the first act in the emergence 
of this ideology.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, February 18, 1954): 








